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DRAKE ON THE PACIFIC COAST 

PR0^E:SS0R JAME:s main DIXON. 

The personality of Francis Drake, the great sea-captain of the 
age of Queen EHzabeth, has a perennial fascination for all who 
speak the English language. As much as any other man, he made 
it a world tongue ; for it i^ the supremacy of Britain upon the ocean 
which has led to her colonial activity and imperial influence. And 
to this supremacy Drak^ was no slight Contributor. As long as he 
lived he was the terror of the Spaniards afloat, and the close of his 
life saw the definite transfer of naval superiority from the Iberian 
peninsula to the British isles. France and Holland had still to be 
reckoned with, it is true, during the next two centuries ; but neither 
of these countries had ever the same overshadowing power as Spain 
and Portugal combined in the years preceding the Great Armada. 

When Drake set out on his> world voyage, the Crowns of Spain 
and Portugal had not yet been united ; but the union was complete 
ere he returned in triumph. Keen as was the national rivalry be- 
tween Portuguese and Spanish navigators and adventurers, yet in 
face of heretics like Drake they were at one in antagonism. Drake 
was always regarded as a pirate and an outlaw. Had not the 
arbiter of Europe, the Roman pontif5f, divided the pagan world into 
two political hemispheres, giving the Eastern to the Portuguese 
and the Western to the Spanish ? There v;as no room anywhere 
for rebel Hollanders nor for pirate Englishmen. The boldness of 
Drake, therefore, in setting out to cross two oceans, having nothing 
but hostile ports to touch at, may well astonish us. Nor had he 
a completely loyal crew. During the months he spent on the South 
American coast, south of Buenos Ay res, waiting for the southern 
spring ere he ventured into Pacific waters, he had to condemn and 
execute one of his ship captains, Thomas Doughty. The summary 
act caused a good deal of adverse criticism at the time ; and had he 
not returned crowned with laurels, he might have been called to 
account and punished. The tragedy took place at Fort St. Julian, 
where Magellan had also wintered, and where he had to deal 
summarily with mutinous subordinates. The most recent historical 
atlas published, that of Professor Shepherd of Columbia Univer- 
sity (Holt & Company), does not make Drake touch at this harbor. 
Again, after passing through the Straits of Magellan, Drake was 
unable to proceed northward owing to foul weather, which drove 
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him towards the South Pole. Consequently it may be claimed that 
he was the first European to behold the rugged promontory of Cape 
Horn. It was not until the year 1616, or nearly twenty years later, 
that a Hollander gave it its current name. But in September, 1578, 
Drake reports that ''The uttermost cape or headland of all these 
islands stands near in 56 degrees, without (i. e. beyond) which 
there is no main nor island to be seen to the southwards, but that 
the Atlantic Ocean and the South Sea meet in a larger and fuller 
scope." Professor Shepherd again fails to register this involuntary 
cruise to the south, although it means so much in the story of dis- 
covery. 

In his voyage northward along the west coast of South America, 
Drake showed great judgment and excellent seamanship ; moreover 
he was seemingly favored by fortune in getting winds and weather 
that suited. The Spaniards were taken unawares, not expecting so 
deadly an enemy in these far-oflF waters ; and the Englishman made 
full use of his opportunities. When he came to Callao, the port 
of Peru, he was definitely within what we may call the zone of 
Panama activity. To Panama was carried the metal treasure of 
Peru; it was the entrepot of merchandise along the whole Pacific 
coast. Drake's policy was to avoid any regular sea fight, as his 
single vessel was no match for one or more Spanish galleons pre- 
pared for battle. When he first appeared off Callao, it was pre- 
sumed that the Golden Hind was a piratical Spaniard, manned by a 
crew that had mutinied. No one dreamed that the little English 
vessel had dared the perils and intricacies of the Straits of Magel- 
lan and had ventured into these remote seas. When the fact was 
realized the viceroy at Lima hurried down from the capital with an 
armed force, and got in readiness two armed vessels with four 
hundred fighting men on board. With such an equipment they 
never doubted that the English pirate would be overpowered and 
captured. But unfortunately they did not take sufficient care with 
the commissariat, and in the resulting stern chase — w^hich is a long 
chase — which Drake gave them, their provisions failed and they had 
to return to port. 

The fleet of three vessels under the command of Don Pedro Sar- 
miento de Gamboa, which was finally dispatched, was unable to 
catch up with the Golden Hind, and as a last resort sailed south to 
the Straits of Magellan, to await Drake there on his return home. 
The Spaniards never doubted that Drake would go back to Eng- 
land by the way he had come. But he himself had two alternatives, 
of which he chose the second. The first was to proceed north- 
ward along the western coast of the American continent, and find 
the Northwest passage that was supposed to exist between the 
Columbia river and the St. Lawrence as we know them today. 
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The fear that EngHsh or French navigators would find such a 
passage and swoop down on the Pacific galleons of Spain from 
the north, had a definite effect on the policy of Philip the Second^ 
who at one time contemplated the invasion of Japan so as to domi- 
nate the further side of the ocean. It was a general mistake at 
the time to underestimate the distance between the littorals, and to 
suppose that Japan was quite close to what is now the state of Ore- 
gon. Drake as we shall see, actually made the attempt to discover 
these Straits of Anian, as they were called, but was balked by 
inclement weather. Thereafter his best policy seemed to be the 
continuation of his westward trip by which, to use his own phrase, 
he ''encompassed the world." 

Don Pedro Sarmiento de Gamboa was so impressed with the 
danger of leaving the Straits of Magellan unguarded that he used 
all his efforts to have a colony planted on its shores as a Spanish 
garrison. His royal master listened favorably to his arguments, 
and three years later a powerful armament sailed from Spain. It 
had ill-success from the start. After losing five out of the twenty- 
three ships in an Atlantic gale soon after putting to sea, it had to 
return to port to refit. In fact, two years spent at Rio de Janeiro 
and elsewhere south of the line were to pass ere Sarmiento landed 
the survivors of the expedition on these Patagonian shores. Two 
cities about seventy miles apart were laid out, San Felipe and 
Nombre de Jesus, in favorable points of the Strait, and it appeared 
that at last something solid would be accomplished. But the winter 
set in with uncommon severity; they ran short of provisions; and 
Sarmiento,* who went off to Chili in search of these, was unable to 
return. Philip finally lost all interest in the ill-starred project, and 
these poor adventurers were left to starve and die. In 1587 the 
English navigator Thomas Cavendish found less than a score of 
miserable beings who were dragging out an existence by picking 
up shell-fish and plucking herbs. They were even too weak to bury 
their dead comrades who lay within the huts. These ghosts were 
all who remained of four hundred and thirty men and women who 
had landed with high expectations of founding a new empire. 

Sarmiento had gone on the wrong track to capture Francis 
Drake. After looting the port of Callao, and escaping by great 
good luck from the three vessels who followed him rashly, the 
Englishman pressed on northward in the wake of a rich galleon, 
which his prisoners had described as bound for Panama. On Feb- 
ruary 24th, 1579, they crossed the line, with the Cacafuego, or 
Spitfire, as the galleon was named, still unsighted. But on March 
1st, Drake's brother John discovered it from the masthead, thus 



♦He was captured by Sir W^alter Raleigh. 
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securing the reward offered by the commander to the lucky seaman 
who should be the first to report a ship ahead. The captain of the 
Cacafuego was ready to give the newcomers a welcome. He had 
expected no unfriendliness, and possessed no defensive armor to 
repel an attack. Ere he discovered his mistake his vessel was 
within the range of Drake's guns, and it was impossible to escape. 
Yet the brave Biscayan did not surrender till the mizzenmast of the 
Cacafuego was shot away, and he himself had been wounded by an 
arrow. It was a rich prize for the English privateer. The gold, 
silver, and precious gems in the hold amounted to no less than three- 
quarters of a roillion in our money. The capture took place on the 
first day of March, 1579, off Cape San. Francisco in Equador. 

With so much booty on board, and the inclement season about to 
set in to the south, Drake felt that the Straits of Magellan route 
was closed to him. In Shepherd's Historical Atlas he is made to 
put in at Panama, an evident mistake, for Panama was a fortified 
city, where he would have had the odds entirely against him. The 
first move was to find a retired and convenient anchorage where 
he could water and refit. Their evident route was northward, 
towards the entrance of the reported passage which would take 
them back eastward to England. Such an anchorage was found 
off the coast of Costa Rica, in a small bay of the island of Canno.^ 
Here they were north of Panama and close to the route of vessels 
making for that port. With the pinnace they were able to capture 
a boat laden with honey, butter, sarsaparilla and other commodities, 
and having on board letters from the King of Spain to the governor 
of the Philippines, as well as sea charts which were to prove of 
particular value to them later on. They also captured a vessel con- 
taining linen cloths, China silk and porcelain, goods that had come 
across the Pacific in the Manila galleon and had been transshipped. 
This was the last vessel they met on all the coast. 

By the 24th of March they were again at sea, heading for Cali- 
fornia. They put in at the Mexican port of Guatulco^ in the prov- 
ince of Oajaca, where they got some booty, laid in more provisions, 
and left on shore the Portuguese pilot, Nuno da Silva, who had 
been with them since his capture in the Cape Verde Islands, early 
in the long voyage. He reported the details of the fourteen months 
he had spent with the English ''pirate" to the Viceroy of New Spain, 
and this "relation'' is available for us today, and makes highly 
interesting reading. 

By the 16th of April they were free to sail for home. Although 
in the "Famous Voyage" narration in the Hakluyt Series, Vol. VIII., 



1 Cano Island. 8 deg. 40 min. N. lat., 84 deg. W. long.; close to Point Llereno. 

2 Guatulco or Huatulco, 15 deg. 8 min. N. lat. ; 96 deg. 30 min. W. long. 
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it is Stated that Drake left Mexican waters with the idea of crossing 
the Pacific to the Malucos islands, en route for the Cape of Good 
Hope, and chose "a northerly route to get a wind, after the Span- 
ish fashion," yet there is good reason to believe that he was really 
in search of the Northwest Passage. During the month of May, 
1579, he was sailing along the Californian coast. At the beginning 
of June he was off Cape Blanco in Oregon. And there he turned 
south again. Here is the description of his movements, taken from 
the ''Famous Voyage'': 

''The 5 day of June, being in 43 degrees toward the pole Arctike, 
we found the ayre so colde, that our men being grievously pinched 
with the same, complained of the extremetie thereof, and the further 
we went, the more the colde increased upon us. Whereupon we 
thought it best for that time to seeke the land, and did so, finding it 
not mountainous, but low plaine land, till we came within 38 degrees 
toward the line. In which height it pleased God to send us into a 
faire and good Baye, with a good wind to enter the same." 

There is no doubt that they rounded Port Reyes and came to 
anchor in what is known as Drake's Bay. The difficult item to 
explain in the narration is the extraordinary severity of the June 
weather off the coast of Oregon. That hardened seamen like his 
crew should have found the cold insupportable in these waters at 
this mild season of the year is incredible, unless the climate has 
changed entirely during the intervening centuries. Either they 
went much further north, or he is "hedging." Notwithstanding the 
silence of the narration in regard to his intentions of making such a 
search, it is fairly well established that he followed this will-o'-the- 
wisp. Maybe he disliked to confess that he had been foiled in a 
cherished project. Moreover, the confession might be supposed to 
lessen the glory of the great enterprise which he carried to comple- 
tion, by making it the result of accident rather than of deliberate 
intention. 

The reason he alleges for taking the course he did — that he had 
in view a northern Spanish route when he left Guatulco — does not 
bear scrutiny, inasmuch as the Spaniards did not adopt such a route 
until nearly ten years later. Indeed, between 1580 and 1583, the 
Mexican and Philippine authorities were actually in search of a 
more southerly route than that taken by Urdaneta and Legazpi in 
the final conquest of the Philippines in 1563. At that time Urdaneta 
returned almost directly across the Pacific and approached land 
first in Southern California, sighting the hills of the now famous 
summer resort of Santa Catalina. The navigator despatched by 
the Governor of the Philippines to find a more southerly route, 
Captain Juan Roquillo de Castillo, did not get further than New 
Guinea. In 1584, however, Francisco de Gali, sent by the Viceroy 
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of New Spain, Contreras, to discover a better route, struck the 
Japanese current or Kuro Skifo, ''a very hollow water and stream 
running out of the north and northwest,'' and this became there- 
after the established course of trans-Pacific navigation.* 

On the other hand it would have been strange had not Drake 
paid particular attention to the possibility of a Northwest passage. 
Its existence was believed in firmly during the sixteenth century; 
indeed, as early as 1500 a Portuguese navigator (Caspar Cortereal) 
asserted that he had discovered such a passage. In 1542 Ferrelo 
seems to have mistaken the drift from the Columbia river for the 
outflow coming from such a passage; and in 1561 Urdaneta, in a 
memorial to King Philip, referred to the rumor that the FVench 
had discovered a westward route between Labrador and the land 
north of it.^ Cartographers believed that Labrador lay right across 
from the northern coast of China. Drake must have made a bold 
attempt to find it, going north much further than the 43 degrees, and 
have turned back in disgust. 

There is some discrepancy between dififerent narratives on this 
point. In Fletcher's *'The World Encompassed of Francis Drake/' 
published in London in 1628, it is stated at pp. 111-2 that the south- 
ern route, back by the way they came, was definitely abandoned after 
the capture of the Cacafuego ; but that the other route, "the passage 
there was to be found about the northern parts of America from 
the South Sea into our own ocean,' oflfered "a nearer cut and better 
passage home." Besides, the discovery of its navigability would 
be a ''good and notable service to their country." The third alterna- 
tive by the Cape of Good Hope necessitated a long and tedious 
voyage, ''which would hardly agree with our good liking; we 
being so long from home already. . . . We therefore all of us 
willingly hearkened and consented to our General's advice, which 
was, first to seek out some convenient place wherein to trim our 
ship, and store ourselves with wood and water and other provisions 
as we could get, and thenceforward to hasten on our intended 
journey for the discovery of the said passage, through which we 
might with joy return to our longed homes." They accordingly 
set forward on March 7 from the place where they were, of¥ Cape 
San Francisco, 1 degree north of the line, and "shaped their course 
towards the Iland of Caines, with which we fell March ,16." It 
was not until April 15 that they put in at the harbor of Guatulco in 
Mexico. "From Guatulco we departed the day following, viz., 
April 16, setting our course directly into the sea, whereon we sailed 



♦Consult Rlchman, "California Under Spain and Mexico," Chap. II., and Ap- 
pendix, p. 371. 
2. Richman, page 18. 
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500 leagues in longitude to get a wind ; and between that and June 3, 
1400 leagues in all, till we came into 42 degrees of North latitude, 
where in the night following wx found such alteration of heat, into 
extreme and nipping cold, that our men did grievously complain 
thereof/* The ropes of their ship became stiff with cold, and they 
seemed to be "rather in the frozen zone than any way so near to the 
sun." They proceeded two degrees further north, and then put into 
shore, being forced thither by contrary winds. They were now in 
the height of 48 deg.'' and resolved to give up the enterprise. The 
"extremity of the cold would not permit us to go further North; 
and the winds being directly bent against us, having once gotten us 
under sail ascain, commanded us to the southward whether we 
would or no." It was under these conditions, creeping along the 
coast, where every hill, and none of them was very high, was 
covered with snow, "although it were June," that they finally found 
a suitable anchorage at Drake's Bay. 

The Hondius Map of the World, of date 1613 A. D., with Drake's 
course outlined, which is prefixed to a reprint of this booklet,*, is 
fairly correct as far as South America is concerned, but from 
Cape San Francisco, instead of showing marking a deflection to the 
island of Canno, and indicating the call that was marie at the harbor 
of Guatulco, the line keeps free of the land till oast the fortieth 
parallel. The Straits of Anian are relegated to the Arctic circle. 
Shepherd's Atlas makes Drake call not only at Panama, as I have 
already stated, but also at Acapulco, places that he was anxious to 
avoid, and then carries the line no further than Drake's Bay. 

The cold weather still continued during the six weeks they spent 
in and around the bay. Fletcher complains of the icy north and 
northwest winds which blew constantly. "Hence comes," he adds, 
"the general squalidness and barrenness of the country; hence comes 
it that in the midst of their summer the snow hardly departs from 
their very doors, but is never taken away from their hills at all ; 
hence come these thick mists and stinking fogs, which increase so 
much the more by how much higher the pole is raised." 



♦Consult "The World Encompassed by Sir Francis Drake, Being his next 
Voyage to that to Nombre de Dios, collated with an unpublished manuscript of 
Francis Fletcher, Chaplain to the Expedition. With Appendices illustrative of 
the same Voyage and Introduction, W. S. W. Vaux, Esq., M. A., London: 
Printed for the Hakluyt Society, MDCCCLIV." 

This volume contains a reprint of the original seventeenth publication, "The 
World Encompassed by Sir Francis Drake, Being his next Voyage to that to 
Nombre de Dios formerly imprinted; Carefully collected out of the Notes of 
Master Francis Fletcher, Preacher in this employment, and divers others of his 
followers in the same; Offered now at last to publique view, both for the honour 
of the actor, but especially for the stirring up of heroick spirits, to benefit their 
Countrie and eternize their names by like noble attempts. London: Printed for 
Nicholas Bourne, and are to be sold at his shop at the Royal Exchange 1628. 
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There is no indication whatever that Drake or his men discovered 
the wonderful bay of San Francisco, near as they were to it. They 
even made expeditions into the interior, but its glorious proportions 
never revealed themselves to their eyes. They shivered as if they 
had been, in the words of one of them, "at Wardhouse, in 72 deg. of 
North latitude." This man declared he had been there at the end 
of summer and had not suffered nearly so much. The natives were 
kindly, and regretted their departure, which took place on July 23. 
As they passed the Farallones, which they called the Islands of St. 
James, they laid in a plentiful supply of seals and birds. Then foU 
lowed a long unbroken ocean voyage of sixty-eight days into another 
hemisphere. 

drake's bay. 




Foeda corporum laceratione & crebris in montibus sacrificiis hujus 
NovcB A Ibionis partus incolce Dracijam bis coronati decessum deflent. 



The above side map is taken from Hondius's map, of date 1595, 
now in the British Museum. It will be noticed that the coast takes 
a southwestward trend in this map, — absent in the more recent map, 
— so as to suggest an enclosed bay with narrowed entrance, but that 
in other respects the bays are similar. There is absolutely no sug- 
gestion of San Francisco Bay or the Golden Gate in the Hondius 
map. 
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APPENDIX A. 

Discrepancies in the Various Narratives. — The accounts of Drake's 
movements in the Pacific after capturing the Cacafuego vary some- 
what. If we follow Nufio da Silva's account (Hakluyt, Vol. VIII., 
p. 85, Everyman Edition), the Golden Hind abandoned the Caca- 
fuego on March 6, and thence held her course towards the land of 
Nicaragua. On the 13th, in the morning, they descried land, being 
a small island about two leagues from the mainland, where they 
found a small bay. Coming to anchor, they stayed in this place till 
the 20th of the month. On that day they captured a frigate close 
by the island, following it in their pinnace.i Transferring their goods 
to the frigate for four days, they " new calked and trimmed'' the 
Golden Hind, and then made for the open sea, '^taking the said 
frigate and her men with them." After two days they took the men 
out of her and set them in the pinnace, among them four sailors who 
had meant to go to Panama and from thence to China. One of 
these men bore on his person valuable letters from the King of 
Spain to the Governor of the Philippines and the "sea-cards" that 
were to be of such use to Drake later. On April 7 they captured 
another vessel, containing a certain Don Francisco Xarate and a 
negro. Three days after they let both the ship and the men go 
whither they would, setting therein two of the China-bound sailors 
whom they had taken in the frigate. On Monday, April 13, they 
reached the haven of Guatulco, where they stayed ten days. Two 
hours or so before leaving they put Nufio da Silva ashore. This is 
a very satisfactory narration from the chronological standpoint. 

Francis Fletcher's account, in "The World Encompassed by Sir 
Francis Drake,' makes the Golden Hind leave Cape San Francisco 
on March 7, shaping its course towards the "Hand of Caines," which 
they reached on the 16th. In their journey thither they met with 
one ship more, "the last we met in all these coasts," laden with 
linen, China silk and China dishes., "among which we found also a 
faulcon of gold, handsomely wrought, with a great emerald set in 
the breast of it. " Nufio da Silva, who mentions Don Francisco 
Xarate, to whom the emerald belonged, does not speak of this gem. 
On April 24, they left the island and steered northward, passing the 
ports of Papagaia, Vale, and Quantapico. "The next harbor, there- 
fore, which we chanced with on April 15, in 15 deg., 40 min., was 
Guatulco. . . . From Guatulco we departed the day following, 
viz., April 16, setting our course directly into the sea." 

A third account appears in Hakluyt, Vol. VIII., p. 61. After stat- 
ing that the place where the prize was taken was called Cape de San 
Francisco, about 150 leagues from Panama, the narrative goes on 
to state that the Cacafuego, after being thoroughly looted, was cast 
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off, and the Golden Hind "went on its course still towards the west, 
and not long after met with a ship laden with linen cloth and fine 
China dishes of white earth, and great store of China-silks, of all 
which things we took as we listed. The owner himself of this ship 
was in her, who was a Spanish gentleman, from whom our General 
took a falcon of gold, with a great emerald in the breast thereof, 
and the pilot of the ship he took also with him, and so cast the ship 
off. This pilot brought us to the haven of Guatulco.^' Here they 
found an assize sitting in judgment on three negroes who were ac- 
cused of conspiring to burn the town; they quickly broke it up. 
Before leaving Drake set ashore ''the Portugal pilot" taken at the 
islands of Cape Verde. Thence they sailed to the "Island of 
Canno,'' where they mended and graved their vessel, and took in 
sufficient water and wood. While they were here, they caught 
sigfht of a ship, set sail after her and captured her, finding in her 
two pilots and a Spanish governor, going for the Philippines. They 
searched the ship, "took some of her merchandizes, and so let her 
go," but there is no mention of sea-charts. It is stated that it was 
here that Drake resolved to "go forward to the Islands of the 
Malucos, and thereafter to sail the course of the Portugals by the 
Cape of Buena Esperanza." They therefore sailed somewhat north- 
erly to get a wind, leaving on April 16. 

At p. 240 of Hakluyt, Vol. VI., there is an account of Drake's 
voyage across the Pacific from the time he left the "Isle of Cano.'' 
After he had "calked and trimmed his ship" here, he kept his course 
along the coast of Nueva Espana, until he came to the haven and 
town of Guatulca. Thereafter it gives a repetition of the scene at 
the courthouse, the setting ashore of the Portuguese pilot, and the 
decision to cross the Pacific rather than try again the Straits of 
Magellan. 

In his "Drake: an English Epic,'' published in 1908, the poet 
Alfred Noyes gets mixed up both in regard to chronology and geog- 
raphy. Book VI. opens with an account of the Golden Hynde, as 
she lay off Cape San Francisco, her crew delighted with their suc- 
cess, and anxious to get home with the booty. They determine to 
seek the fabled Northern passage; and sailing northward swoop 
down on the port of Guatulco. Here they break up the assize, free 
the poor negroes, and revictual. Then they swept northward (sic!) 
once again, "and, off the coast of Nicaragua, found a sudden treas- 
ure better than all gold." This was the "sea-cards" of the first 
narrative. Being on the track of the China trade they came upon a 
vessel, which they captured, and found therein "charts of silken 
sea-roads down the golden West." 



